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Written jor tne routn’s Lumpanion. 
SCHOOL DAYS. 

How well do I remember our old boarding 
school! ‘There it stands, and in front of it is the 
pleasant settee beside the rose bushes, with the 
books lying on it, where I have so often sat with 4 
dear schoolmate or friend, while the birds swag" 
around us, and all nature looked as fresh and beauti- 
ful as if just from the hand of its Oreator. Many, 
many years have passed since then. I am nowa 
wife and mother; and when I look back and think of 
the precious hours I then trifled away, when I 
should have been improving the talents that God 
has given me, I feel many a pang of regret, mix- 
ed with my pleasanter associations. But I was 
young and thoughtless, and looked only to the en- 
joyment of the present moment. In this I was not 
alone. The greater proportion of those around 
me were quite as regardless of the future. Among 
my schoolmates there were, of course, all varie- 
ties of mind, as well as person; and I chose for 
my intimates those who were most sprightly, gay 
and careless. [ forgot all my mother’s parting 
cautions about the choice of my friends; consider- 
ed study an irksome task, though I had too much 
pride to neglect it, so far as to bring me into dis- 
grace with my teachers. 

Now and then an affectionate letter from my 
parents, whom I sincerely loved, would recall me 
to a. sense of my duty. It was on one of these oc- 
casions, as I was sitting on that little settee you 
see in the picture, with an open letter in my hand, 
thinking how foolishly I was misspending my time, 
that I heard a light footstep near me. I turned 
my head, half ashamed of the tears that still linger- 
ed on my cheek, and met the mild, inquiring glance 
of a schoolmate whom I had always taken great 
pains to avoid. She was an orphan, dependent 
upon some kind friends who had sent her there for 
her education. We had given her the name of 
‘‘ the Lily.” She was quite as fair and delicate 
and fragile as that sweet flower, and like it too 
shrank from observation, and was as unobtrusive 
and humble. Many a bright flower in our human 
garden would attract the stranger’s eye sooner 
than our sweet Lily; but those who had once no- 
ticed could never forget her. Yet, her sweet pale 





countenance, mild blue eyes, and golden ringlets 
were the least of her charms. She had also the 
‘‘ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which, in the 
sight of God is of great price.” In a word, she 
was one of those whom the Saviour loved. 

I have just said that I had always avoided her; 
and though I condemn myself in the confession, I 
frankly own that this was the reason. Every time 
{ met that sweet mild glance, turned on me in my 
moments of folly, it seemed to say, ‘‘ Remember 
now your Creator.” My conscieuce reproached 
ine, and all my mother’s parting, but disregarded 
counsels would rush through my mind. How 
then could I feel easy in her presence. On the 
occasion above alluded to, I rose hastily, with a 
flushed cheek, and impatient gesture, and was 
walking quickly away. Lucy followed me, and in 
her sweetest tones, begged to know if I was ill or 
had heard bad news from home. I answered her 
somewhat rudely, and was once more turning 
away, when I saw her eyes filling with tears, and 
met again that sweet compassionate look. It was 
more than I could bear. I threw my arms about 
her neck, and confessed all. I told her that 1 was 
very, very unhappy, even in my most frolicksome 
moments; that | was conscious of wasting my time 
and neglecting all the kind counsels of my parents; 
but I knew if [| altered my course of conduet my 
companions would laugh at me, for I had always 
been the leader in all their mischievous frolics; 
and alas, but too often, joined them in speak- 
ing lightly of serious things. She kissed me ten- 
derly and said, ‘‘ Yet, dear Ellen, you must choose. 
You must decide for yourself which is the most 
deserving of your love. Your companions, or the 
“‘ Friend of sinners.”” Which loves you best? The 
favor of which will make you most truly happy? 
And oh, dear Ellen, how ungrateful is it to forget 
a Being to whom we owe every blessing we ever 
have, or ever shall enjoy. If you only knew the 
sweet peaee of loving him and trying to keep his 
commandments, you would not, could not hesitate, 
one moment. This dear Saviour whom you slight 
is my all. He is father, mother, brother, sister, 
allto me. When my father and mother forsook 
me, then He took me up. You have still these 
dear parents to watch over you and guide you; but 
He loves you better than they all. Will you not 
love him, dear Ellen?”? My heart was full, and I 
could only answer her by tears. But that conver- 
sation I never forgot! Ina week from that day our 
sweet Lily was transplanted to a more congenial 
soil, She bloomed inthe Paradise of God. I never 
bend my knees in prayer, but I bless her God and 
my God for that gentle hand that so sweetly turn- 
ed my footsteps from the broad road of death, into 
the strait and narrow way to eternal life. H. 
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From the Episcopal Recorder. 
MARY ANN, OR THE PENITENT CONVICT. 

By a Clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Mary Ann—was the daughter of poor, but re- 
spectable parents. She was an uncommonly 
handsome, lively and intelligent child, but was 
characterized by a degree of self-will and disre- 
gard to the advice of her friends, but too well cal- 
culated to excite the worst fears of those interest- 
ed in her welfare. For at least two years she 
was a regular attendant upon one of the Episcopal 
Sunday Schools in this city; and, strange as it 
may appear, conducted herself in such a manner 
as to secure the respect and affection of her teach- 
ers. Previous to her reaching the age of fourteen 


her father died; and her widowed mother, seeing, 


that she was becoming every day more and more 
impatient of control,* and disposed to go astray, 
found herself compelled to place her in the House 
of Refuge. There she remained for several years. 
But salutary as the discipline of that Institution 
has proved itself in numerous instances, in the 
case of Mary Ann, it seemed to have been exer- 
cised altogether in vain. Scarcely had she left 
this Asylum ere she entered on an abandoned 
course of Jife, and to all her other vices added 
that of an habitual and excessive use of ardent 
spirits. 

Whilst pursuing this mad career she was arrest- 
ed on a charge of larceny; and being convicted 
of the offence was sentenced to three years im- 
prisonment, one of which was spent in the old 
Walnut street jail, and the remaining two in the 
Eastern Penitentiary. About two thirds of the 
whole term of her confinement had already elaps- 
ed without any perceptible change in Mary Ann’s 
character. Though no longer able to trample as 
formerly, on the laws of God and her country, 
still, it was but too evident, that the love of sin 
was cherished, as fondly as ever, in her breast. 

On the first day of January, 1837, I preached 
in the ward which contained her cell, from the 
words, ‘“‘ what meanest thou, O sleeper!” (Jonah 
1, 6.) but, as the officiating minister sees none of 
the prisoners, whom he is addressing, the door of 
their cells being merely placed a-jar, I was not 
aware of her being one of my hearers. About six 
months afterwards I again officiated in the same 
part of the prison, and after the services had ter- 
minated was requested by the superintendent of 
the female department, to visit one of the crimi- 
nals who was ill. On entering the cell of the sick 
‘person ihe Widividual whe eendueted me mention- 
ed my name. Immediately a smile lighted up the 
countenance of the prisoner. I knew, said she, 
as soon as he opened his lips this morning, that it 
was Mr. who was preaching. But, I asked, 
how is this possible; sure I am that we have never 
met before? True, she replied, but I heard you 
preach in this house on last New Year’s day. 
This surprised me not a little, and induced me to 
inquire whether she had any recollection of my 
text on that occasion. She instantly answered, — 
You spoke from this passage,—giving the ehap- 
ter, verse, and words, with as much accuracy as 
if they had been on paper before her. I then in- 
quired, whether any thing interesting or impres- 
sive had fallen from me in the progress of my dis- 
course. O yes, said she, I then, forthe first time, 
saw myself io be a guilty, hell-deserving sinner, 
and in danger of perishing for ever, unless [ at 
once turned from the error of my ways. Imme- 
diately, I began to pray, and read my Bible as I 
never read it before.t After further conversation 








* Her neglect of parental authority on ene occasion was 
followed by serious consequences. Contrary to the wishes 
of her mother, she went with a number of young persons on 
a sailing excursion up the Delaware. When about six miles 
frm the city the boat was struck by a squall, and upset. One 
of the party, a female only fifteen years of age, was drowned. 
Mary Ann sunk several times, but was finally rescued by some 
individuals who happened to be at hand, when the accident oc- 
curred. For a considerable period, after being brought to 
land, she was supposed to be dead; and was at length only 
restored to animation through the blessing of God, on the 
active and persevering efforts of those who had rescued her 
from a watery grave. 

+ It should here be mentioned, that in addition to the reli- 
gious instruction which Mary Ann received at Sunday School, 
and the House of Refuge, she had also shared the kind atten. 
tion of those benevolent ladies of the Society of Friends, who 
weekly visit the Penitentiary for the purpose of imparting 
spiritual ceunsel to the female convicts. These means com- 





bined were doubtless the instrumentality employed’ by God 
in preparing her heart for the reception of divine truth. 
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suited to the state of her mind, and commending 
her in prayer to God, I left her, promising how- 
ever, at her urgent request, to see her soon again. 

I continued my visit to her cell for about six 
weeks, and had the satisfaction of beholding her, 
during that period, growing ‘‘ in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
Her disease, which was of a pulmonary character, 
had by this time become, in the judgment of the 
attending physician, incurable. A pardon was 
therefore obtained for her, from the Governor of 
the State, and she was removed to the dwelling of 
one of her near relatives. 

From the day of her transfer from the prison, 
until that of her decease, I saw her frequently, 
and always with increasing pleasure. To men- 
tion all the evidence which her case presented of 
a thorough change of heart by the power of God’s 
Spirit, would draw perhaps too largely on the pa- 
tienee of the reader. The following facts however 
ought not to be passed over in silence. 

On one occasion, while I was sitting at her bed- 
side, she spoke to me, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber, in these words. ‘I have been desiraus that 
God would lengthen out my days, and restore me* 
to health. But do not misunderstand me; I did 
not wish this simply for the sake of living, for this 
world has no longer any charms for me. But | 
wanted to remain a little longer here, that I might 
have an opportunity of glorifying my heavenly 
Father, doing good to my fellow creatures, and 
proving the sincerity of my present professions.” 

At ancther time she observed to me, ‘‘ Oh! how 
I miss the solitude and silence of my narrow cell. 
There I found it an easy matter to collect my wan- 
dering thoughts, and fix my mind on God, But 
here, amid the noise and bustle of the world, how 
difficult the task,—.2h! that prison was indeed a 
palace to my soul.” 

After “ave speaking to her of Job, as an exem- 
plification of that state of mind which so well be- 
comes the penitent sinner, and is peculiarly accep- 
table in the sight of God, I repeated that strong 
language of the Patriarch, ‘‘I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth 
thee; wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust 
and ashes.” No sooner had the wordg-proceeded 
from my mouth than she exclaimed,—*‘ O that is 
precisely my own experience; yes! when I think 
how vile a creature I have been, I do despise and 
hate myself.” 

Mary Ann took great delight in the Scriptures. 
1 generally found an old family Bible lying aside 
her on the bed, which I was told, she availed her- 
self of every opportunity of having read to her. 
She also derived much pleasure from devotional ex- 
ercises. Often, the family informed me, would she 
ask the persons in her room to be perfectly silent 
for a few moments, without assigning any reason 
for such a request. Her motive however was 
easily discovered. For no sooner did stillness 

revail than her eyes would be seen closed, and 
ee lips moving in supplication to God. She like- 
wise manifested a lively concern for ‘the spiritual 
welfare of her relatives and friends; and would again 
and again exhort them to seek the Lord while he 
was to be found, and on no account to defer this 
reat work to the season of sicknégs, or the 
our of death. 

About a fortnight previous to her death she de- 
sired me to explain to her the nature and design 
of the Lord’s supper. After I had complied with 
her request, she remarked, that she had for some 
time entertained a desire to partake of that ordi- 
nance, but was fearful of communicating it, lest 
she might be considered presumptuous, On my 
interrogating her whether she still felt so disposed, 
she replied with great earnestness, but at the same 
time with much humility, in the affirmative. I 
accordingly made the necessary arrangements, 
and on the Lord’s day evening following, adminis- 
tered this sacrament to her, together with several 
teachers of the Sunday School which she formerly 
attended. Throughout the whole service, Mary 
Ann was much affected, but particularly when she 
took into her hands the consecrated emblems of 





the Redeemer’s body and blood, Then indeed she 
seemed to realize more sensibly than at any ante- 
cedent period, the exceeding evil of sin, and un- 
speakable loveliness and excellency of the Saviour. 
Never shall I forget that solemn and interesting 
scene. Even now, methinks, I see this young 
believer, as I then looked upon her, supported in 
the arms of her aged mother, while tears of peni- 
tence and joy in rapid succession rolled down her 
cheeks. 

During the succeeding week, which proved to 
be the last of Mary Ann’s earthly existence, I was 
with her every day. Towards the close of it, it 
became evident both to herself and others, that 
her stay here would be but short. This however 
was to her far from being a disagreeable consider- 
ation. On the contrary, she frequently spoke 
with cheerfulness of her approaching dissolution, 
and would often exclaim with great fervor, ‘‘come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly,” but always adding, 
‘* nevertheless, not my will but’thine be done.” 

Mary Ann’s trust in the divine goodness and 
compassion, was at this time strong and unwaver- 
ing. But let it be noticed, it was a trust ground- 
ed entirely on the ‘‘ full, complete, and satisfacto- 
ry atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ.”” The 
cross of the Redeemer she found to be the only 
rock, on which a sinner could safely rest his hopes 
for eternity; and casting herself unreservedly on 
the merits of Jesus, she found peace and confidence 
and felicity, 

She expired on Sunday morning at two o’clock. 
At the close uf the preceding afternoon, I called 
at her residence. On entering her chamber 
her eyes were closed, and from her perfect 
stillness I concluded she was in a deep sleep. 
Scarcely however had I seated myself ere she 
looked upon me affectionately, but said nothing. 
This led me to believe that on my coming inte the 
room, she had been absorbed in meditation or 
prayer. Her attendant told me that she had been 
lying as I then saw her throughout the day, taking 
no nourishment, and manifesting no interest in 
any thing that was passing around her. Finding 
that she was aw:.ke, and in the enjoyment of her 
rational faculties, 1 addressed to her some remarks 
adapted to her low, and sinking condition. Hav- 
ing listened attentively for some time, she appear- 
ed to make a great effort, and at length gasped out 
the word, ‘‘ pray.” I directly acceded to her re- 
quest, and accomodated my supplications to the 
case of one about to pass into the invisible world. 
Our devotional exercises ended, I commenced 
speaking to her about the delights of that heaven- 
ly state, into which I trusted she was about to en- 
ter. But I had not proceeded far before she ex- 
claimed, and what is remarkable, in a compara- 
tively strong voice, ‘‘O I am so happy, it seems 
as if I could scarce remain another moment here; 
such happiness is too great for my poor frame to 
bear.” Finding her in so comfortable a state, I 
shortly after rose to take my leave, observing that 
I would soon see her again. Long shall [ remem- 
ber the manner in which she bid me adieu. Press- 
ing my hand in both of her’s, and holding it there 
for some minutes, she gave me a look which seem- 


Led, even then, to say—‘‘ No, we shall never meet 


more in this vale of tears. But there is a home 
beyond the skies where the friends of Jesus shall 
be re-united, no more to separate—Farewell.”’ 
On the next day I went as usual to Mary Ann’s 
dwelling; but. the closed shutters announced to 
me, before I entered the house, that she was no 
longer an inhabitant of earth. I found her moth- 
er, sister and aunt seated near the corpse, and 
from them gathered the following particulars, rela- 
tive to her last moments. From the time I left her 
on Saturday until her spirit took its departure, a 
supernatural strength appeared to have been im- 
parted to her whole frame; she articulated with as 
much force as she was accustomed to do while in 
health, and was able to use her limbs, and move 
herself in the bed without assistance. During the 
evening she was much engaged in prayer, and 
would at intervals call upon the Saviour to come 
and take her to himself. About nine o’clock her 





sister-in-law, who resided in the neighborhood, 
came in, and approaching the bed inquired how 
she felt. Osaid she, I want to go home. What 
home? asked hersister. That home, replied Mary 
Ann, pointing with her finger upward. Soon after 
this she expressed a great desire to see her broth- 
er, the husband ef the individual just mentioned. 
A messenger was accordingly despatched after 
him; but as a considerable period had elapsed . 
without his arrival, she requested that some one 
might be sent to hasten his coming, adding, tell 
him it will be too late unless he be here quickly. 
For the conversion of this young man, Mary Ann 
had-experienced, and expressed the deepest con- 
cerm, and whenever an opportunity offered, had 
with great faithfulness urged upon him the impor- 
tance ofreligion. This she felt was the last chance 
she would ever have of exhorting him to give his 
heart unto God; and accordingly no sooner did he 
enter the room than she called him to her, and re- 
newed again those expressions of regard for his 
welfare which had so frequently before fallen from 
her lips. Now, however, she told him he must 
regard her entreaties in a different light from what 
he had heretofore viewed them;—must look upen 
her as a dying person, and her admonitions asa 
voice from the grave. 

Having terminated this solemn and affecting 
appeal, and taken leave of those of her relatives 
who were not to remain with her during the night, 
she laid her head on the pillow, and seemed in- 
clined to sleep. After continuing in this situation 
for some considerable time, she looked up towards 
the ceiling, smiled, stretched out her armsas though 
welcoming the approach of some object which she 
saw, and uttered the name of her Saviour. This 
she did several times. At length she called to her 
aunt, and told her she would like to sit up in the 
bed, and lay her head on her breast. Being plac- 
ed in this position, and having remained in it for 
several minutes she drew her arm tightly around 
her aunt, at the same time requesting her to re- 
place her on the bed, for she was dying. Hardly 
had her aunt acted upon this direction, ere a long 
respiration from Mary Ann announced the flight 
of her immortal spirit, to another and better world. 
*» Thus ended, in the twenty-third year of her age, 
the mortal career of one of whom it may be truly 
said she was ‘‘a brand plucked from the burn- 
ing;” of one who had she betimes obeyed the 
voice of wisdom, might have been an honor tu her 
sex, a comfort to her friends, an ornament to so- 
ciety, and a useful member of the Church ofChrist. 








DESCRIPTIVE. 
Sf pel Written for the Youth's ne 
A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No. 22. 


Juliana. I rose very early this morning, moth- 
er, have got all my lessons for the day, attended 
to my work, and have been anxiously waiting for 
you to come in, and finish the account about in- 
fanticide. 

Mother. 1 love to have you diligent, my daugh- 
ter, and am willing that you should be prompted 
by curiosity to press forward in the acquisition of 
knowledge, but I want you to be influenced by a 
higher, and more noble motive, even that of glori- 
fying God. We will, however, proceed with the 
account without too much digression. Formerly, 
an idol was worshipped by the name of Moloch. 
It was made of brass, hollow within, having its 
arms extended, as if ready to receive an offering. 
Inside, a fire was made to heat the idol. Into its 
burning arms, parents placed their children, to be 
burned to death; and then, to drown their cries, 
made a great noise with drums and other musical 
instruments. Mothers made it a part of their reli- 
gion to view this barbarous custom with dry eyes, 
and without as much as a groan. They even en- 
deavored, with embraces and kisses, to hush the 
cries of their children, and if a tear or a sigh stole 
from them, the sacrifice was thought to be less ac- 
ceptable to the god. 

J. What people, mother, were guilty of this 
awful barbarity. 
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M. The ancient Pheenicians and Canaanites. 
And not only they, but even the Jews, God’s cho- 
sen people, were sometimes guilty of the same 
crime. Solomon built a temple to Moloch, and 
Ahaz, Manassch, and other Jews burned their 
children, in honor of this idol. 

In Pekin, a city of China, a great number of 
infants are thrown into the streets at night, and a 
cart is sent round every morning to take them up, 
and carry them off. The bodies are carried to a 
common pit without the walls, into which those 
that are alive, as well as those that are ‘dead, are 
promiscuously thrown. It is supposed that nine 
thousand annually perish in this way in the city of 
Pekin, and as many more in other parts of the 
empire. 

‘© Atthe Sandwich Islands, however numerous 
children are among the lower class of people, pa- 
rents destroy all but two or three, and generally, 
all but one. Sometimes they are destroyed im- 
mediately after birth, and generally before they 
are a year old. Sometimes they strangle their 
children, but more frequently bury them alive. If 
a mother has a child that is sick, and disposed to 
cry a great deal, instead of clasping the little 
sufferer to her bosom, and endeavoring to soothe 
its pains by caresses, she will thrust something 
into its mouth, dig a hole in the floor of the house, 
and, perhaps, within a few yards of her bed, and 
the very place where she is accustomed to take her 
meels, bury, in an untimely grave, her helpless 
babe.” 

A girl, who was instructed by the missionaries, 
and has since died, and, as there is reason to hope, 
has gone to heaven, said that she had often heard 
the infants cry from the ground after her mother 
had buried them. A missionary from the Sand. 
wich Islands, who recently returned to this coun- 
try on a visit, said, while making an address in 
one of the churches in Boston, ‘‘ A man sits in the 
pew before me who was buried alive by his own 
mother, but his brother rescued him from death; 
so that he said, ‘“ My brother was my father, and 
mether, and only friend.” _ 

J. Such dreadful accounts make me shudder, 
mother. I am almost glad you have got through 
with them, although they are so very interesting. 
But, mother, what becomes of these murdered in- 
fants? 

M. Dreadful as these facts are in themselves, 
there are comforting reflections respecting them. 
God reigns, and will order all things for his own 
glory. But a particular ground of consolation in 
relation to this subject is, that Scripture allows us 
to hope, that all, who die in infancy, go to heav- 
en. So that instead of living in this world. of sin, 
and pain, and death, and growing up in the habits 
of vice, they are received to the embraces of a Sa- 
viour’s. love. 

J. O, mother, how glad I am to hear that! 
How many of these little infants must now be in 
heaven praising God! mf 

M. Yes, my dear, and how delightful will it be 
if we are permitted to meet them there. God has 
spared you to live a number of years, but you have 
not devoted yourself to his service. Now if you 
would join this dear interesting throng in heaven, 
you must repent of sin, and give your heart to 
the Saviour, and strive, every day, to do that which 
is pleasing in his sight. R 
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THE COUSINS. 

Frank and Sarah Taylor lived with their father 
and mother, and Henry and Susan Wall, their 
cousins, who had lost their parents, lived under 
the same roof; but though they dwelt together, 
and shared the same advantages of instruction, the 
cousins were widely different in their habits and 
dispositions. 

The loss of pious parents is one of the greatest 
that can happen to children; for no friend, how- 
ever dear, no relative, however near, can reason- 
ably be expected to act with the same tenderness 
and affection as a father or a mother. What 





could be done to make amends for this loss, was 
done for Henry and Susan by their kind uncle 
and aunt. 

At no great distance from Mr. Taylor’s, a good 
day school was kept by a lady of the name of 
Walters, and as neither Frank nor Henry were 
too old to go with their sisters to the day school, 
they all went together to Mrs. Walters’. 

Now it once happened that Mrs, Walters was 
suddenly called out, so that the young people were 
left alone; but, before she went out, she desired 
them to be very diligent in attending to their les- 
sons. 

No sooner was Mrs. Walters a hundred yards 
from the school, than up jumped Frank and Sarah 
Taylor to have a run in the garden. Sarah put 
on her bonnet, and wanted Susan to do the same, 
but she would not. Sarah then took down Susan’s 
bonnet from the peg where it hung, and placed it 
by the bench on which her cousin w: s sitting; but 
Susan paid no attention toher. If you could have 
seen that end of the school-room where the four 
cousins were together, you would at a glance have 
discovered the difference between the good and 
the bad children. 

‘**‘Come along, Harry, come along,” said Frank, 
‘* why do you mope, mope, mope over your book 
in that way? there will be plenty of time to learn 
our lessons before the teacher comes home.” 

When Frank and Sarah found that they could 
not prevail on Henry and Susan to join them, they 
began to jeer and scoff at them. 

** Look! look!” said Frank, pointing with his 
finger, ‘‘look how they sit, afraid to take their 
eyes off their book fora moment. How wise, and 
how clever they will be!” 

At this foolish remark Sarah laughed, and began 
to scoff in her turn. ‘‘] suppose,” said she, 
‘* that Susan intends to be a teacher herself. See 
how she purses up her mouth; we shall have fine 
doings by and by, I warrant you!” 

After some more wicked scoffing, Frank and 
‘Sarah scampered into the garden, intending to 
stay there but a little while. The great mistake 
made by those who do wrong is this—they per- 
|suade themselves that they can do right when they 
please, without considering that giving way to one 
temptation, only renders us the more liable to fall 
into another. The sun shone so pleasantly, and 
they had such fun in scampering one after another, 
that the time passed away quicker than they 
thought of... It was by mere accident that Frank, 
in lifting up his head, saw Mrs. Walters returning 
home. Both he and his sister were in a scuffle to 
get into school, but as to learning their lessons, 
that was not thought about. 

Mrs. Walters soon discovered that Henry and 
Susan Wall had been very diligent, and that Frank 
and Sarah Taylor had been very idle. The whole 
truth was broyght to light, and Brank was soon 
placed on one end of a bench, and Sarah on the 
other. There they stood, with their books in their 
hands, before all their schoolfellows. 

About ten minutes after they had mounted the 
bench, who should call at the school but Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor, intending to take Frank, Sarah, 
Henry, and Susan to a country house, about a 
mile distant from the place, with a few young peo- 
ple who had accidentally paid them a visit. Mr. 
and M 3. Taylor were shocked to see their chil- 
dren in disgrace, and to hear the cause of it; but 
they were judicious as well as kind parents, so 
they did not interfere to lighten the punishment 
which Frank and Sarah sorichly deserved. They 
asked Mrs. Walters to allow them to take Henry 
and Susan with them, a request which was readily 
granted; but Frank and Sarah were not permitted 
to stir from their place of punishment. Long after 
every scholar had left the school, they occupied 
their posts of dishonor; and when they had at last 
learned their neglected lessons, they had to hear 
a reproof from Mrs. Walters, on the folly of scof- 
fing, and the sin of idleness. ‘‘Go home,” said 
she, as they left the school, hanging down their 





heads, ‘‘ and think on the pleasure you might have 
enjoyed, and the disgrace you have endured; hap- 





— _— 


py will it be if it should be a means of showing 
you the great advantage of diligence, and the 
shame and disgrave arising from idleness and dis- 
obedience.” 

When Frank and Sarah went home, their father 
took them up stairs, and talked to them seriously 
on their evil conduct. He then kneeled down 
with them, and prayed that they might be led, by 
the Spirit of God, to feel, and confess, and forsake 


{their sins; for all sins, however small they may 


appear, need forgiveness, and require repentance. 
[Youth's Friend. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
EXAMPLE OF PATIENCE, 


Perhaps some of my young readers think they 
are very patient, if they bear pain, or trouble, or 
confinement, a few days without complaint. I am 
not disposed to take from them any of the credit 
they earn in this way, but I will tell them, as some 
little reward for their patience, the story of a good 
old black woman, whom I knew when I was a 
child, & who was confined to her room many years. 

When she was young, perhaps sixteen years 
old, she was stolen from her parents in Africa, and 
brought to this country fora slave. Here she be- 
came truly pious, and honored her Saviour till the 
day of her death. She said her father was a king; 
and as she always spoke the truth on other sub- 
jects, no one doubted the truth of this statement. 

When slavery was abolished in Massachusetts, 
she of course became free; but she never left the 
family of her original master, or his descendants, 
even down tothe third generation. At the time 
of her death, she was supposed to be more than 
one hundred years old. She had been blind, 1 
should think, twenty years—perhaps twenty-five; 
(for I have no dates but those supplied’ by memo- 
ry,) and for a great part of that time she was con- 
fined to her room, and at last for a long time to 
her bed. 

The family where she lived, were as kind and 
attentive to her as if she had been their mother; 
doubly repaying her for the care she had taken of 
them and of their mother, when sie was in health, 
and they in helpless infancy. 

She had a little bed with curtains. around it, and 
in cold weather it was drswn close to the fire, and 
so placed that the cold wind from the door might 
not ‘‘ visit her too rudely.” Here she lay nearly 
all the time, year after year, day and night being 
equally dark to her. Sometimes she would sit up 
in her bed a long time in the night, talking to her- 
self in such broken language that it was difficult 
to understand her: but she seemed to suppose it 
was morning, and “‘ wondered where every body 
gone.” And indeed, her memory, and every men- 
tal power, appeared nearly to have left her; her 
body was withered to a skeleton from mere inac- 
tion; her eyes were literally dried away; yet her 
patience did not fail her, and the affection of her 
heart towards her Saviour, her neighbors, and to 
every member of the family with whom she had 
spent nearly a century, continued as strong as 
ever. I well remember when myself and my little 
sisters called at the house, the ladies of the family 
would lead us to old Tamar’s bed-side, that she 
might lay her hand on our heads to ascertain how 
tall we were growing. She was grieved if we left 
the house without giving her this little gratifica-_ 
tion. Yet she could not realize that the genera- 
tion of children, whom she left at their sports when 
her eyes were closed to all outward objects, were 
grown up to manhood, and were keeping the world 
as busy as their fathers had done before them; 
and she was often distressed when she heard the 
bell toll, for it appeared to her that the earth would 
soon be stripped of its inhabitants, and she should 
be left alone. On such occasions she would say 
in her broken language and with a mournful voice, 
‘‘Oh, me fraid every body die fore me. Me 
wonder what God let me live'so long for. Me only 
lie here to make trouble.” 

This was the only complaint she ever uttered, 
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through all the long years of darkness and help-{do so again as long as I live. You are so pleasant 


lessness which she endured. And at length be- 


coming too infirm to leave her bed, and too deaf 


to hear scarce any noise, however loud, the fami- 
ly in kindness to her feelings, avuided mentioning 
to her any death, except when obliged to do it in 
answer to her enquiries. 

Thus her life lingered on and on—she was al- 
ways grateful, always contented, and willing to 
‘* wait God’s time.” 

And at length God’s time came. Her body was 
worn out with age, and the springs of life stood 
still. Her spirit was gently released and returned 
to God who gave it, leaving no doubt in the minds 
of her friends, that she had exchanged a withered, 
useless house of clay, for a spotless robe, a crown 
of glory, and an everlasting mansion prepared for 
her by the Saviour, whom she had sv long loved 
aod followed. ALICE. 
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TWO WAYS. 

One day a little girl named Susan, sat at her low 
desk at school very much interested in drawing and 
coloring a map. She had a nice bit of paper, a good 
pencil and some brushes and paint, all provided by 
her kind teacher, and there never was a happier little 
girl than this, as she carefully and slowly went on 
with her map. Presently a class came and took their 


stations before the row of desks, at one of which Su- 


san sat. As they became interested in the recitation, 
they often forgot that it was not right to lean against 
the desks; and many times had Susan to look up and 
say, *‘ Please don’t joggle me so!” 

By and by, one of the girls touched with her elbow 
a cup of water in which Susan’s brush had often been 
dipped, and it came very near overturning. Susan 


caught it, and put it in a safer place; but in two min- 


utes more the unlucky elbow again reached it, and a 


stream of dirty, yellowish water poured itself over 


the fair map which had cost Susan so much trouble, 
and the cup fell to the floor and was broked..__ 


“There, I never!” exclaimed Susan.just ready to 
ery, as she looked at her poor map. But in a few 
moments her smiles and good temper returned, and 
she began very pleasantly to wipe the cover of her 
a little bit of 
Her teacher 
was very busy, and she did not like totell her of the 
accident and trouble her for more paper, so she lean- 
ed both elbows on the desk and looked about her. 
Now we all know, for the little hymn tells us, that 
Satan always finds mischief for idle hands; and I 
suppose he put it into Susan’s head to pin the rag 
with which she had washed her desk, to the sleeve of 
Charlotte, who, as it happened, was the very girl who 
Susan sat and contem- 
plated the rag on Charlotte’s sleeve, with great satis- 
faction. The little girls who sat near her, also sur- 
veyed it with considerable pleasure; so thus encour- 


desk first with a sponge, and then 
rag. After this, she had nothing to 


had overturned the water. 


aged, Susan pinned another rag to the sleeve o 
Charlotte’s right hand neighbor, Martha, Susan in 


tended to remove them before long, but her attention 
was soon called to something else, and she entirely 
When school was done, she ran home and 


forgot it. 
had a nice play with her little brother, and it was no 


till her return to school in the afternoon that the sub- 


ject recurred to her. 
She met Charlotte at the door. 
said C. “I have brought your rag for you. When 


was going home from school, I saw people laughing at 


I could not 
help laughing too, when I found out; but Susan you 


me, and could not imagine the reason. 
must not do so again, for nobody likes to be ridicu 


lous, you know. 


“You are a good, kind girl,” said Susan, “and 
am ever so sorry I pinned that ragtoyou. I'll neve 


“Here Susy,” 


I dare say you only did it for the 
sake of having a little fun; but you must be careful 
that your fan never gives pain or trouble to others.” 





about it that it would be a shame for me ever to tease 
you again. But oh, Charlotte, what will Martha 
say?” 

Just then the bell rang for school to begin. Susan 
went to herseat. Martha stoud by the teacher’s desk, 
and Susan was called to take off the rag which she 
had pinned to her sleeve, and to tell her she was 
sorry she had done so. But though she had at that 
moment of her own accord said so to Charlotte, she 
now heaitated, and seemed unwilling to do as was re- 
quired. At last after many tears and some severe re- 
proofs from her teacher, Susan coldly told Martha 
she was sorry, and went to her seat. In recess the 
girls talked over the affair, and all decided that as 
Susan was so very young, it would have been better 
for Martha to do as Charlotte had done; just speak 
of it kindly to the little girl, and not tell the teacher 
and make so muchdisturbance. There are two ways 
of doing many things, and we may often find that one, 
as in this case, may save a great deal of unnecessary 
pain and trouble. E. P. 





VARIETY. 


The Philosopher Looking for the Wind. 


I have seen a very amusing picture representing a 
little boy who was so curious to know where the air 
was kept that was blown from a pair of bellows, that 
he cut his mother’s bellows to pieces, and then was 
greatly astonished to find nothing inside. The pic- 
ture is called, The philosopher looking for the wind. 
Now if the little fellow had thought a little before he 
spoiled the bellows, or had asked some older person 
to explain the wonder to him, he would- have saved 
himself some trouble; for the picture shows his moth- 
er coming towards him with much displeasure in her 
countenance, and with a rod in her hand. He was 
too hasty and impatient. And this is a very unfavor- 
able disposition for those who wish to learn. It is 
hetter to try to find out, by our own thinking, a mat- 
ter which we wish to understand, before we either 
give it up, or lose our patience about it. Nor should 
we carry our curiosity too far. We had better re- 
main in ignorance, than to be destructive or eruel in 
order to satisfy our anxiety to know what is hid from 
us. But there are many people in the world, young 
and old, who, like the boy in the picture, would tear 
everything to pieces in their hurry, rather than sit 
down to quiet study. Such persons are very likely 
to find emptiness where they looked for something 
wonderful, and it is not strange if their minds con- 
tinue as empty as at first.— Youth’s Friend. 

















He spoke Bad Words. 


Little children very often will tell their parents or 
teachers of the bad words their playmates may have 
uttered, repeating at the same time the very words 
spoken. Now it is very wrong to utter bad words at 
any time, even though they may be spoken by others. 
A little boy of my acquaintance, about seven years 
old, one day telling his teacher of the conduct of a 
very bad boy who came to play with him, said, “he 
spoke bad words, such as I won’t say, nor never 
mean to.” ‘This is very well, and worthy to be imi- 
tated. Let every little boy and little girl be careful 
how they utter bad words at any time.— Epis. Ree. 
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I can’t bear to hear them Swear so. 
We remember being much pleased some time since 
with an extract from a letter written by a fine young 
fellow of about 15 or 16 years of age, who had shipped 
before the mast for an East Indian voyage. He says 
after mentioning that he was very homesick, and that 
he longed to return; ‘It is not the coarse fare, and 
hard knocks that I care so mueh about, although 
we get a plenty of them both; but Ican’t bear to hear 
the men swear so.”—Comm. 
—— 
Not too old to learn. 
A pious lady who had been many years a Sab 
School teacher, had become so ro. yor age 
she considered herself disqualified for the active du- 
ties of a regular teacher. But so strong was her at- 


t 


I 


tachment to the school, and so great her interest in 
the systematic study of the Scriptures, that when she 
resigned the charge of her class, she begged of the 
superintendent the privilege of entering one ef the 
classes as a scholar, saying, “‘ Though I am too old 


I 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE YOUTHFUL CHRISTIAN’S END. 


I sat beside the couch 

Of one whom Jesus lov’d. Death’s fearful work 
Already had commenc’d, and chilling dews 

Sat heavy on her brow: yet was that hour 

So full of peace, that death no longer seem’d 

The “king of terrors.” A bright, heavw’nly smile 
Play’d gently o’er her fuce; her mild blue eye 
Beatn’d with unearthly lustre, and her voice, 
Already tun’d to join the choir above, 

Fell on my ear like music. Not a sigh 

Escap’d‘her lips, nor gloomy fear disturb’d 

The calmness of her soul. Within, around, 

Was quiet all, as 1s the placid lake 

Where moonbeanis sleep. Thatlovely star,which rose 
So fair and bright o’er Bethlehem’s lofty tower, 
Beam’d full upon her soul, and sweetly lit 

The pathway tothe tomb. A hand unseen 

Made smooth the dying pillow, and a voice, 

A gentle voice from Heav’n spake peace, sweet peace 
To the departing spirit. 

The trying hour drew near. 
She felt death’s icy hand press heavily 

Upon the springs of life, yet shudder’d not. 

Calmly she look’d into the deep lone vale, 

Then, smiling, rais’d her mildly beaming eyes 
Upward, to heaven’s bright portals, and with look 
And tone of heav’nly sweetness, thus she spake. 

*¢ Soon will this scene he o’er; then shall I join 
That angel choir, whence symphonies so sweet 
Already fall upon my ravish’d ear, 

In strains melodious. Soon shall I bow, 

With saint and seraph at Jehovah’s throne 

In humble adoration. Even now 

My spirit, from its crumbling prison bursts. 

I mount! I fly! And ere the morning sun 

Shall shine again upon this darken’d world, 

Or the pale moon shall set in yonder vale, | 

My soul will rest_upon its last repose, 

The bosom of its God. Farewell, farewell 

Bright scenes of earth, and dearer friends farewell. 
Weep not for me. To fairer climes I go. 

Sweet prospects charm my eye. Seraphic sounds 
Salute my ear. Afar, afar, I see 

The “‘ Lamb of God.” He comes. Angelic bands 
Attend his pathway bright. They call me hence. 
Saviour divine! O guide my upward flight.” 

She spake no more. Upon these eyes, which look’d 
Just now so bright and beautiful, the films 

Of death were gathering fast. Her breath grew short. 
Her pulse no longer beat. One gentle sigh, 


And all was o’er. 
ee eee 
THE WORLD. 

Princess Amelia was a favorite daughter of George III. 
She died in 1810, after a long and painful illness, which was 
cheered by the promises of the gospel, and a good hope of 
an imperishable crown in the heavens. The following touch- 
ing and descriptive lines were written by her during her 
affliction: — 

‘© Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 

I laughed, and danced, and talked, and sung; 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care or pain; 
Concluding in these hours of glee, 

That all the world was made for me. 

But when the hour of trial came, 

When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 

And I could dance and sing no more, 

It then occurred, how sad ’twould be, 
Were this world only made for me.’’ 


CHILD’S HYMN. 
Bright little star! on evening’s breast 
ow beams thy golden light? 
But fast thou’rt sinking in the west— 
Sweet little star, good night! 
And I, when I have bent my knee, 
And said my evening prayer 
To Him who made both thee and me, 
Shall to my rest repair. 
And thinking on that brighter star 
Which once o’er Bethlehem rose, . 
And eastern sages led from far, 
Pll sink to sweet repose. 
And oh! when I at last shall lie 
In death’s cold slumber down, 
May then my spirit shine, on high, 








to teach, I am not too old to learn.—S. 8. Treasury. 


A star in Jesus’ crown! 














